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PUNISHING SLAVES 
The prototypical objects of punishment 


Some say that slaves were the prototype objects of all criminal punish- 
ments, and it was from their punishments that the punishment of 
criminals followed. Certainly, slaves by definition are the lowest in the 
pecking order of any society, thus the most likely to be punished most. 
Whether this is true or not, is probably not that important. Suffice it to 
say that horrendous punishments have been devised to be used on 
slaves, though at least in American and generally European colonial 
slavery, killing slaves as a punishment, unless their offenses were 
absolutely dreadful and also criminal (Nat Turner for example), was 
not a good idea, since they were worth more to their masters alive than 
dead. 
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Slave Hunting 








Graphic 11. Hunted with dogs. Runaway slaves were hunted with dogs and guns. 


Hoe ran away jast July; line bean. seen: drnased in 
women’s clothes several Umes in the city, aud alao ip 
genteel male-apparel; he isn regular attendant of the 
alls, apuoks Frencli and English, is about 21 years old, a dark 
mulatto or copper color, bas a Roman nose, rather slender, 
esnteu) parenn. “He formerly belonged .to Henry Hopkins, 
| Ean., of this city. He came from Charleston, South Cazolioa, 
five years agojanc as the Charleston brogue when speakirg 
lp A Bu 
| English, - lnquirve at No. 73 Baoronne street. 
rla—ty eye eS GEG. A. ROTTS. 


Graphic 12. Slave Advertisement. An advertisement for the slave Brazile, 
New Orleans Daily Picayune, Jan. 2, 1849.. 


, ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS, REWARD—For 
the delivery of BRAZILE, in either of the vity prisons. 
- 
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Branding 
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Graphic 13. Branding.. 


Shackling 
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Like cattle, slaves were branded as a means of identification and to 
prove ownership. Naturally it would make it easier to identify or 
demonstrate ownership if one’s slaves were clearly branded. 


It is understandable that, since slaves were valuable property, many of 
the punishments were those that incapacitated the slave, making it 
difficult for him or her to escape. The more violent punishments were 
reserved for slaves who were accused of a serious or violent crime. 
Slave traders typically had their slaves shackled together with chains or 
wooden logs during the march to market or to the ship that would 
transport them to the slave market somewhere in the world. 
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Tree Collar 
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Graphic 15. Tree Collar. 








Graphic 16. Spiked Collars. 
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To prevent escape and or catch an escapee more easily, iron collars of 
various kinds were fitted on slaves who had tried to escape 


Contraptions of wood were used to restrain and weigh down 
recalcitrant slaves. 
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Wood Weights and Collars 
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Graphic 17. Weights and collars of incapacitation. 


Cramping 
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Wooden weights and collars of many different kinds were attached to 
slaves as a means of preventing escape or making it easy to catch them 
if they did. Wood was cheaper than iron. 


Slaves who had offended would be forced into painful cramped 
positions and beaten as well. Forced cramping is also common in the 
military (see below. Cramping however, also serves as an 
incapacitating device rendering the slave helpless. 
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Chains 
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Graphic 20. Whipping and Beating. 
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Chains and whips were a common combination, the whip used as 
punishment for misdeeds, and chains of course, to incapacitate 
the slave as needed 


Whipping slaves was used for disobedience of the slightest amount. 
The aim was to instill constant fear in every slave. This punishment 
was not unlike that applied in the military by George Washington, 
though for the military there was an official limit of 200 on the number 
of strokes. 
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Graphic 21. 


TORTURING THE GUILTY 


Tarpeian Rock 





Slave thrown over the Tarpeian rock. 
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Legend has it that the Tarpeian Rock was named after the infamous 
traitor Tarpeia who, in exchange for gold bracelets, offered to open the 
gates of Rome for the Sabine king Tatius when he attacked the city in 8 
B.C.E. Once inside, though, they crushed her to death under their 
shields—the classic double cross. Though the cliff tossing began as a 
punishment for traitors, later many illustrious Romans who ran afoul of 
politics were thrown over the edge of the Tarpeian rock (on one side of 
the Capitol in modern Rome), slaves were also cast over if they had 
committed a particularly monstrous crime, such as trying to kill one’s 
master. It is a disconcerting fact to the master of a slave that the slave 
must be feared given that the slave must, understandably, resent being 
a slave, and could easily rise up and kill the master. It seems that, 
fearing an uprising, the more the master keeps the slave in utter 
subjection, the more likely the motivation to rise up and free oneself 
from such tyranny. Jean Genet explored this very sick symbiotic 
relationship in his famous play, The Maids, in which mistress and 
servant constantly switch roles. . 
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Private Hanging 





Graphic 23. 19" century hanging of a female slave. 
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Hanging slaves was relatively rare, since slaves were valuable property 
so it made no sense to kill them, at least by the owner. It was not until 
after slavery was abolished that hanging former slaves became common. 
Lynching spread throughout the south and even the north. 
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Official Public Hanging 
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Graphic 24. The execution of Nat Turner on November 11 1831. 
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“Turner gathered a group of slave rebels and went from house to house 
viciously murdering each and every white person he found. The killing 
lasted for two days and as the group of slave rebels grew to over 
seventy, they murdered more than sixty innocent whites.” (Life of the 
Nation). Nat Turner ran away from his owner, Samuel Turner and hid 
in the woods for 30 days until he was caught. He became a preacher, 
had visions and heard voices that spoke of a bloody conflict between 
black and white spirits. A solar eclipse in February 1831 was the signal 
to Turner to rise up. After killing his owners, the Travis family, he 
recruited up to 50 slaves and went on a rampage, killing some 60 
whites. In his confession, Turner explained: “...the Spirit instantly 
appeared to me and said the Serpent was loosened, and Christ had laid 
down the yoke he had borne for the sins of men, and that I should take 
it on and fight against the Serpent.” 


